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EXPERIMENT APIARY AT THE TEXAS AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE 
(See pages 547 and 549.) * 
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Entered at the Post-Office at Chicago as ‘Jeconds 
Class Mail-Matter. 


A New Edition. 19th Thousand. 


Prot. Gook’s Beb-Ke6per’S Guide 


Or, Manual of the Apiary. 











Epitor—George W. York. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICES. 

The Subscription Price of this Journal 
is $1.00 a year, in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico; all other countries in the 
Postal Union, 50 cents a year extra for post- 
age. Sample copy free. 


The Wrapper-Label Date of this paper 
indicates the end of the month to which 
your subscription is paid. For instance, 
*dec01’? on your iabel shows that it is 
paid to the end of December, 1901. 

Subscription Receipts.—We do not send 
a receipt for money sent us to pay subscrip- 
tion, but change the date on your wrapper- 
label, which shows you that the money has 
been received and duly credited. 

Advertising Rates will be given upon ap- 
plication. 
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The National Bee-Keepers’ Association. 
OBJECTS: 
Topromote and protect the in‘erests of its 
members. 
To prevent the adulteration of honey. 
*To prosecute dishonest honey-dealerse. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
E. WHITCOMB, THomas G. NEWMAN, 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON, G. M. Doo.LiTTLe, 
A. I. Roor, iW. F. Marks, 
R. C. AIKIN, J. M. HAMBAUGH, 
P. H. Etwoop. C. P. DADANT, 
E.R. Root, Dr. C. C. MILLER. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
W. Z. HuTcHINSoN, President. 
OREL L. HERSHISER, Vice-President. 
Dr. A. B. Mason, Secretary, Toledo, Ohio. 








EUGENE Secor, General Manager and Treas- 
urer, Forest City, lowa. 


MEMBERSHIP DUES, $1.00 a year. 


SS If more convenient, Dues may be sent to 
the office of the American Bee Journal, when 
they will be forwarded to Mr. Secor, who will 
mall individual receipts. 





A Celluloid Queen-Button is a verv 
pretty thing for a bee-keeper or honey-seller 
to wear on his coat-lapel. It often serves to in- 
troduce the subject of honey, 
and frequently leads to a 
sale. 


NoTe.—One reader writes: 
“I have every reason to be- 
lieve that it would be a very 
good idea forevery bee-keeper 
to wear one fof the buttons) 
as it will cause people to ask 
questions about the busy bee, and many a con- 
versation thus started would wind up with the 
sale of more or less honey; at any rate it would 
give the bee-keeper a superior opportunity to 
enlighten many a person in regard to honey 
and bees.” a 

The picture shown herewith {is a reproauc- 
ion of a motto queen-button that we are fur- 
nishing to bee-keepers. It has a pin on the 
underside to fasten it. 

ice, by mail, 6 cents; two for 10 cents; 
or 6 for 25 cents. Send all orders to the office 
et the American Bee Journal 








Price, 
Postpaid, 
$1.20 


Price, 
Postpaid, 
$1.20 
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This standard work on practical bee-keeping has just 
been thoroughly revised and brought down to date. About 
100 pages and nearly 100 illustrations have been added, 
which makes it now a superb volume of 544 pages, with 295 
fine illustrations. It is printed on clear white paper, and 
is bound in elegant brown cloth, gold-lettered. 

Prof. Cook has been one of the leading contributors to 
the American Bee Journal for a quarter of a century. He 
is well known to bee-keepers everywhere. He is an author- 
ity on bees and related subjects. His book has had a large 
sale, which now bids fair to increase greatly. 

In order that every reader of the American Bee Jour- 
nal, who does not already possess a copy of Prof. Cook's 
work, may have it, we wish to make the following 


FOUR LIBERAL OFFERS: 


No. 1,.—For $1.75 we will mail the American Bee Journal one year an¢ 4 
copy of Prof. Cook’s book. 


No, 2,—Any one of our present subscribers whose subscription is now paid 
in advance, can have a copy of Prof. Cook’s book mailed to him free as a pre 
mium for sending us two new subscribers to the American Bee Journal for 4 
year (with $2.00.) 

No. 3,.—Or, send one new subscriber for a year (at $1.00) and 50 cents more 
($1.50 in all,) and we will mail to YOU a copy of the book and will send the Amer 
ican Bee Journal for One year to the new subscriber. 

No. 4,—For $1.00 we will send Prof. Cook’s book by express or | ight 
with other goods; or, if called for at our office, the price is $1.00. But the post 
paid price of the book alone is $1.20. 

















PROF. A. J. COOK. 


te Please remember that offers Nos. 2 and 3 : 
above are made to those who are now subscribers t 
American Bee Journal, and whose subscriptions are p 
advance. Offers Nos. 1 and 4 are made to any one w 
sires to take advantage of them. 
Address all orders to the publishers, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 Erie St., CHICAGO LI. 
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Change in Going to Denver.—We find that the Chicago 
x Northwestern train on Tuesday, Sept. 2, at 10 a.m., which 
we reported that Dr. Miller and others of us would take 
from Chicago, does not make very good connections, so we 
have decided to leave on the 6:30 p.m. train out of Chicago, 
on Monday, Sept. 1. ‘This isa fine train, and arrives in 
Denver at 7:50 p.m. the next day—only about 25 hours. 

We trust there may be others who will join our party 
n the way. 





The Government Chemist on Glucose.—Prof. Wiley 
was quoted as saying : 


‘‘A mixture of glucose with food products, I maintain, 
is not injurious to health, neither is it a fraud.”’ 


The editor of the Modern Farmer and Busy Bee wrote 
him and received the following reply : 


DEAR Mr. ABBOTT :—You are right in supposing that I 
am incorrectly quoted in regard toa mixture of glucose. 
My argument before the committee was ail to the effect that 
glucose when sold under any other name is a fraudulent ar- 
ticle, but that I had no objection to glucose being sold 
under itsown name, I illustrated particularly the matter 
of honey, where glucose was added without informing the 
customer, I considered to be an unmitigated fraud. 


I will send you copies of the testimony both before the 
Senate and House Committees, as soon as I can get hold of 
them. The Senate report has been already published, but I 
have been able to get but two copies so far. The House re- 
port is still in the hands of the printer. 

There is greater opportunity now than ever before to 
secure legislation, and a little influence brought to bear 
upon the Speaker and your Senators and members of Con- 
gress would prove of wonderful effect. 

With sincerest regards, I am, faithfully, 
H. W. WILkEy, Chie/. 





Bee-Keeping as a Department of Study.—This country 
rather prides itself in its advanced educational methods, 
but so far as the matter of education in bee-keeping is con- 
cerned, other nations can be found much in advance. There 
are among other nations schools for special instruction in 
the science and art of bee keeping, the government provid- 
ing free tuition under experienced instructors, and in some 
of the common schools elementary instruction in bee-keep- 
ing is given. At Vienna a building has been erected solely 
as a place of instruction in bee-keeping, equipped with all 

ssary conveniences for such a school. 

Michigan took the lead in putting bee-keeping in the 

ulum of study in Michigan Agricultural College, but 
nore than 3 or 4 other States have followed her exam- 





imong which is Texas. Why should not the young 
)f woman who goes to an agricultural college have an 
tunity for instruction in bee-keeping as well as in 
departments usually taught? Is there any reason | 





other than the very unsatisfactory one that such a thing 
has not been done in the past? It might be an interesting 
thing to have a symposium giving the reasons of the presi- 
dents of the different agricultural colleges for leaving bee- 
keeping out of their courses of study. The columns of this 
journal are open for any of them, or indeed, for any one 
else, to give some good reason or reasons why it is not the 
proper thing to instruct the students of agricultural col- 
leges how to care for bees as well as other farm stock. 


Referring to the apiary at the Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College of Texas, Mr. Louis H. Scholl has this to say :; 


“This is an apiary that not every State has, and we 
Texans are real proud of ours. I have had charge of it for 
some time, and we have fixed it up just like the good books 
say. Bee-keeping will now be taught the students who at- 
tend school here, and it is certain that some will go away 
with a good knowledge of apiculture, and will make suc- 
cessful bee-men when they launch out for themselves. }/ 

‘““We have had a grand meeting, and some more good 
things to advance the interests of bee-keeping in this 
State.’’ 





Amount of Brood in a Langstroth Frame.—Editor 
Root and Dr. Miller are having a set-to as to the amount of 
brood in a Langstroth frame, the former believing there is 
a border of honey at, the-upper part which bees are loth to 
cross to reach the sections in the super, the latter claiming 
that his bees have brood nearly to the top-bar, and he thinks 
Mr. Root is out of the way in estimating that a Langstroth 
frame will be filled only about two-thirds full of brood. Mr. 
Root referred the matter to their queen-breeder, Mr. War- 
dell, a bee-keeper for over 30 years. Mr. Wardell was asked, 
‘* How full are the average Langstroth frames filled with 
brood in our apiaries ?”’ He replied: 

‘*'That depends on the time of year. Before the honey- 
flow, when the bees are breeding strongly, the brood will be 
much closer to the top-bar than during the honey-flow. 


During the swarming season there will be on an average 
about two inches or more of honey circling over the brood.”’ 





A Comic Book on Bees is mentioned by Albert Gale, 
in the Australasian Bee-Keeper, and a number of extracts 
from the book are given that seem funny enough to one 
familiar with bees and their habits. 
few may be repeated here : 

Speaking of drones: ‘‘One by one they sail off into 
space, irresistible, glorious, and tranquilly make for the 
nearest flowers, where they sleep till the afternoon freshens 
and awakens them.’’ That the drones must sail off into 
space to reach the nearest flowers is amusing ; that drones 
visit flowers at all is decidedly so; that they fall asleep 
upon the flowers tillthe refreshing afternoon awakes them 
is irresistibly funny. 

Of the queen: ‘ During the slight spasm that visibly 
accompanies the emission of an egg, one of her daughters 
will often throw her arms around her and appear to be 
whispering to her.’”’ ‘‘Isit not funny ?’’ says Mr. Gale. 

Of the nurses: ‘‘The nurse-bees feed nine or ten 


Of the extracts a very 


thousand eggs, the eighteen thousand larve, and the thirty- 
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six thousand nymphs.’’ Mr. Gale finds nothing amusing 
in the feeding of eggs, but thinks it funny that the workers 
feed the nymphs after they are sealed up. 

The strange thing about it is, that this book that Mr. 
Gale says is the only comic production on bee-life that was 
ever produced, is the same book that has been approved by 
some others as thoroughly reliable in its teachings, being 
Maeterlinck’s, ‘‘ The Life of the Bee.”’ 
The charming manner in which the book is written seems 
to have blinded the eyes of its reviewers to the many glar- 
ing absurdities that Mr. Gale finds for the seeking, and of 
which he gives nearly a score of samples. 


nothing less than 
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It’s DENVER NEXT WEEK.—Are you going ? 





It’s THE NATIONAL CONVENTION Wednesday evening, 
and all day and evening Thursday and Friday. 





Mr. E. E. HAsty has been in rather feeble health, hence 
the omission of his department of ‘‘ The Afterthought”’ 
for several weeks. 


Mr. CHas. MONDENG, proprietor of the Minnesota Bee- 
Kee-Keepers’ Supply Manufacturing Company, called at 
our office last week while in Chicago looking up machinery. 
He reports a good season’s business, though the honey-crop 
is rather short in Minnesota. 

Our AFTERTHINKER, Mr. Hasty, has this said about 
him by ** Stenog,” in Gleanings in Bee-Culture : 

EK. E. Hasty’s review of the apicultural world is always 
readable because interesting. Asacritic he is ‘‘ the good- 
natured man ’’ of whom Goldsmith wrote. No stings about 
Hasty. Some funny literature consists of nothing else. 

GEORGE F. Rossins, formerly of Illinois, but of late 
years manager of apiaries in Texas for E. T. Flanagan, 
died very suddenly on Aug. 3. It necessitated Mr. Flana- 
gan's going at once to Texas to see to his property there. 
Mr. Robbins used to be a contributor of the columns of the 
American Bee Journal, and a good bee-keeper and writer. 


A Fut, REPORT OF THK PROCEEDINGS will be taken for 
the American Bee Journal. We have arranged with an ex- 
pert shorthand reporter, and expect a fine report. If you 
have any bee-keeping friends that you would like to have 
subscribe for the American Bee Journal, you should be able 
to get them when you tell them of the Denver convention 
report. We are expecting the greatest bee-keepers’ conven- 
tion ever held on this continent, right in the midst of the 
greatest honey-producing region in the United States, and 
among the greatest lot of biggest and best bee-keepers on 
Now, with such a combination something unusually 
We believe it will. 


earth. 
good for bee-keepers should happen. 


setter go. 


BEE KEEPERS’ BADGES.—Referring to this subject, Mr. 
I’. Greiner, of Ontario Co., N. Y., wrote as follows : 


‘* Pres. Hutchinson is not in favor of a 3-cent badge to 
be worn by members of the National Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion at conventions or on other occasions. He wants some- 
thing less conspicuous and of better quality. I fully agree 
with him. A button with a bee, he suggests, should show 
more artistic taste than the buttons I have seen so far. A 
very expensive insignia, I believe, is out of question, other- 





——= 


wise a golden bee would be very becoming, and not cop. 
spicuous. To members who will pay their dues 5 years jn 
advance, paying $5.00, such a bee might be given as a pre. 
mium. Otherwise every member would have to pay for the 
emblem. Are bee-keepers willing to do this ? is a question,” 


We hope that a committee will be appointed at the Den. 
ver convention, with full power to act in this matter, go 
that a suitable badge of some kind may be secured for the 
members. Then, each new member should be presented 
with a badge when joining. If more are wanted afterward, 
let the members pay forthem. They should sell for not 
more than 10 cents each, we think. 


INTERNATIONAL BEE-EXPOSITION IN VIENNA, AUsrRIA 
A prospectus of this exposition has been received from 
the management, and preparations are already under way, 
although the date for the exposition is April 4-26, 1903, 
Fine quarters have been obtained, and during the course of 
the exposition three important excursions have been 
planned. A bee-keepers’ convention will occur during the 
exposition, exact date not yet determined. 


Mr. WALTER C. LYMAN is one of the leading bee-keep- 
ers of Dupage Co., Ill. He has about 60 colonies some 2) 
miles southwest of Chicago. ‘* Ye Editor’’ and wife spent 
part of a day with Mr. Lyman, his mother (80 years of 
age), and his sister. Mrs. Lyman is a dear old lady, but as 
young in mind and heart as ever. She is also just as much 
interested in current events as one 50 years her junior 
might be. The bee-business is not very rushing with Mr. 
Lyman this year. It has been too wet and cool. 


Mr. Wo. H. HEIM’s HOME APIARY appears on page 557. 
When sending the picture he wrote as follows: 


‘* Feb. 22, 1902 (Washington’s birthday), was a day not 
soon to be forgotten in this city and nearby towns, as 
then a heavy snow-storm visited this part of the State, 
which was a curiosity, from the saying of old-timers, such 
as has not been seen for many years. The snow all came 
in one night, and was from 22 to 28 inches deep, delaying 
all trains and destroying telegraph and telephone wires. 


‘‘My home apiary (of which I senda photo, or a part of it 
was, as you see in the picture, nearly covered with snow 
a scene that put mein mind of Mr. A. E. Manum’s apiary 
in winter, shown in the ‘A BC of Bee-Culture.’ 

‘**Our snow did not last very long, asin a few days it 
began to rain and it was soon all gone.”’ 


‘THE BEE-KEEPERS’ GUIDE, or Manual of the Apiary,” 
by Prof. A. J. Cook, the 17th edition of which we issued 
recently, is thus referred to by Editor Abbott, of the Modern 
Farmer : 

This work has been thoroughly revised and broug 
down to date. Some 80 pages have been added and nearly 
100 illustrations. In many respects this publication is the 
best of its kind in existence. It has the merit of being free 
from all personal advertising, and discusses matters ina 
way that makes them clearly understood by any one witha 
fair degree of intelligence. Prof. Cook is always an inter 
esting writer, and, as he is a practical bee-keeper as well as 
a scientist, he has been able to state things so tha 
will be understood thoroughly by those who have but little 


knowledge of the industry. Evéry bee-keeper should have 
acopy of it in his library. Parents will findit an advan- 
tage if they will place a copy of this work in the hands of 
their children, even though they have never seen a «olon) 
of bees. It will give their minds a bent in the right ‘irec- 
tion, and furnish them information that will be of p tical 


utility to them as long as they live. 
The postpaid price of this book is $1.20; or w ih the 
American Bee Journal one year—both for only $1.75 





king 


The Premiums offered this week are well worth ¥ 
for. Look at them. 
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Report of the Texas State Convention, Held at 
College Station, July 16 and 17, 1902. 


BY LOUIS SCHOLL, SKC. 








he Convention was called to order at 3:30 p.m., on July 
15, by Vice-Pres. H. H. Hyde, in the absence of Pres. Sal- 


(he meeting was opened with prayer by F. L. Aten, after 


which came the reception of new members. 

The election of officers for the ensuing year resulted 
as follows: President, Udo Toepperwein; Vice-President, 
W. 0. Victor; Secretary-Treasurer, Louis H. Scholl, of 


Hunter. 

The following committees were appointed : On resolu- 
tions, F. L. Aten, F. J. R. Davenport and H. H. Hyde. On 
program for next meeting: L. Stachelhausen. 

Prof. F. W. Mally, State Entomologist at College Sta- 
tion, delivered an address on the apiary and bees located at 


the College, and how they were procured. He spoke as fol- 
lows : 


Prof. Mally’s Address on the State Apiary. 


MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION :—It is nosmall pleasure 
to be able to report to you the establishment of an apiary 
at the Agricultural and Mechanical College since your last 
meeting. It is not often that our annual meeting can show 
progress and results in so short a time, as I am able to out- 
line to you this afternoon. The apiary at the College isa 
direct result and monument to your first meeting and efforts 
as a State organization. If the value of organization 
needed any argument, kindly suggest a stronger one than 
this. 

Many of you present today remember that I appeared 
before you to suggest how to proceed to secure proper funds 
from our State legislature for establishing an apiary at the 
College, in order that bee-keeping might be properly taught, 
and an important industry of our State receive due support 
in an educational way. I asked you to furnish statistics as 
to the value of your products, and the capital invested, and 
also requested that a legislative committee be appointed. 
[his you did promptly, and during the session of the 27th 
legislature 1 left no stone unturned to prove to the finance 
committee of the House the importance of providing the 
funds asked for. 

Mr. G. F. Davidson deserves special mention in this 
connection for having spent his own time and money to 
visit Austin and explain many of the practical details to 
the committee. Outside of the technical information re- 
quired, or the support given the Bill by bee-keepers and 
others, the Hon. W. O. Murray, a leading member of the 
rinance Committee of the House, deserves unstinted praise. 

He was the bee-keepers’ friend from first to last, and 
but for his dogged determination to stick to his text, the 
bee keepers could not to-day be invited to an inspection of 
the college apiary. 

There is, I fear, a little misunderstanding by some as 
to the nature of the appropriation. We were provided with 
~00 the first year, and $250 the second year, for equipment. 
This means that money was appropriated to organize and 


‘quip the apiary, but no money was appropriated for the 
salary of a bee-keeper. Hence the apiary, so far as the he’p 
and assistance are concerned, has been maintained by my 
department, out of the Entomological Assistance Fund. I 
fave been able to do this because I was unable to procure a 
proper man until several months of the salary had elapsed. 
At the proper time I was then able to secure additional ex- 
pert service in practical bee-keeping by employing your 


ionored Secretary for a couple of months before the close 
t scal year. 

ter the close of the fiscal year, Sept. 1, there will be 
h funds, and we shall have to do the best we can in 
ing the apiary in a small way as a model for instuc- 
Chis we can hope to do successfully, but I fear not 
ime or funds will be available to devote to experi- 
mer work. 





I have been especially fortunate in securing the ser- 
vices of Mr. Wilmon Newell as my assistant in the Depart- 
ment of Entomology. He is also an experienced bee-keeper, 
and you can fully rely upon his scientific accuracy as well 
as practical judgment in the future managment and devel- 
opment of the apiary. I commend him to you and solicit 
your hearty co-operation in his behalf. 

The $500 for the first year has been practically expended. 
We have enclosed a beautiful ten-acre block of ground under 
fences. This block hasa small, wooded ravine running 
through it, and an enticing natural grove, making it an 
ideal location for an apiary. Here has been built the bee- 
house, and equipped with everything that should be found 
in a well-equipped, up-to-date apiary. Some models are, 
of course, ‘‘ dead timber,’’ as it were, but they are important 
for teaching students, by comparison, the advantages of 
one hive or implement over another. Hence, I think we 
have all our apiary needs as a practical money-making 
apiary, and in addition many things which are important 
in a complete course of instruction in bee culture at the 
Agricultural College. 


We had hardly started with the apiary on the College 
grounds when we found ourselves confronted by the very 
serious conditions of a sparse honey-pasturage, and it be- 
came at once imperative to study the honey-plants of Cen- 
tral Texas, systematically and thoroughly. This immediate 
section is not well provided with indigenous honey-plants 
at critical times in the production of surplus honey. Under 
direction of this Department Mr. Newell and Mr. Scholl 
have made quite a complete collection of the native honey- 
plants, and we shall constant!y enlarge upon this. It is 
needless to state, therefore, that this Department at once 
began a systematic study of the honey-plants which might 
be tested on the College grounds with a view to determin- 
ing their adaptability and successful introduction and culti- 
vation. Some 30 or 40 different varieties have been sown 
each month during the season, and many valuable data 
have been already noted, some of which will enable us to 
secure a continuous honey-flow for this locality the coming 
year. 

It is proposed to make a complete study of the honey- 
plants of the State and make a map of their geographical 
distribution. This will be accompanied by a map showing 
the time of best honey-flow in the various sections of the 
State for each leading honey-plant. Much can be done 
along this line, and it is the first important work which this 
Department proposes to investigate thoroughly. 

F. W. MALLY. 


The apiary, or bee-yard, referred to, has been located at 
the Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, at Col- 
lege Station, in connection with the Department of Ento- 
mology at that institution. It adds to the already large 
number of courses of study at the College, a course of in- 
struction in up-to-date bee-keeping, both practical and 
scientific. It is now beginning to be realized that in the 
bee and honey interests of the State, Texas has a most im- 
portant agricultural resource. Already Texas produces an- 
nually more honey than any other State or country in the 
world, and still thousands of square miles are annually fur- 
nishing in their trees and plants millions of pounds of 
honey which await only the bee-keeper and his faithful 
little workers—the bees. Already many firms and individ- 
uals are devoting their entire time and capital exclusively 
to this industry, one firm alone producing annually over 
one-half million pounds of honey. In addition thereto, this 
industry furnishes beeswax, vinegar, refreshing beverages, 
and derivatives for medicinal use. 


Texas should be proud of what has been done, there be- 
ing but three or four other States that have establisied an 
apiary in connection with their Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. 

In concluding, Prof. Mally kindly asked the bee-keep- 
ing fraternity to lend freely their help by giving their sug- 
gestions and advice, which would be greatly appreciated, 
and would help the bee-keepers as well as the Department 
in conducting the study of bee-keeping at the College. He 
also requested the President of the State Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation to appoint a committee to inspect and investigate 
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all that had been done, and report on the same, with sugges- 
tions and advices. Prof. Mally finished by remarking 
what a grand State Texas is for such a pursuit, and men- 
tioned the wonderful things that could be done; also, how 
he expected to see to it that Texas bee-keeping should be 
brought up toa high standard. He will keep bees upon his 
extensive truck and fruit farms in East Texas, andina 
few years expects to have a large number of colonies of 
bees. 

The president, Mr. Udo Toepperwein, spoke a few 
words of thanks in behalf of the bee-keepers, for the pleas- 
ure afforded them by Prof. Mally’saddress. Pres. Toepper- 
wein also appointed a committee of three, viz., L. Stachel- 
hausen, F. L. Aten, and Mrs. C. R. West, to investigate 
and report upon the college apiary. 
as follows: 


Later, they reported 


REPORT ON COMMITTEE ON STATE APIARY. 


‘* Your committee has investigated the apiary upon the 
College grounds, and has found 16 colonies of bees in good 
and healthy condition, a very neat honey-house, and in it 
all necessary implements for the apiary. Our opinion is 
that the small sum of money at the command of Prof. 
Mally was invested in a very proper way for the purpose of 
creating the apiary, the object of which is to serve as a me- 
diu.n of instruction in apiculture to students of the College. 
lyspecially were we pleased with the orderly and system- 
atic arrangement of the whole. 

We hereby recommend that more money be expended 
on this apiary so that it will contain at least 50 colonies 
and the necessary implements, as we think that the present 
number of colonies is not sufficient for the proper carrying 
on of experiments. L. STACHEMHAUSEN 

, FRANK L. ATEN 
Mrs. C. R. WkEstT 


Continued next week.) 


- Committee. 

















Preparing Bees for Winter—When and How. 


BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 





A correspondent writes me that he desires to do the best 
he can with his bees at all times of the year, and that he 
has been benefited much by my writings. He still wishes 
to benefit by them by me giving an article in the American 
Bee Journal regarding when to prepare bees for winter. He 
says his neighbor teils him that December is soon enough 
to get the bees ready for winter, but he has been wondering 
if it was not too late. 


Well, I will do the best lcanin the matter, but I will 
say that we do not all see alike in regard to the time when 
bees should be prepared for winter. Many seem to think 
that the latter part of November or December is early 
enough to prepare bees for winter; but some of our best 
apiarists have learned that the best results in wintering can 
be secured only when preparations are begun early in the 
season, so that the inside of the hive need not be disturbed 
after cold weather arrives. Thereforeall colonies are to be 
looked after as soon as the honey harvest is over, to see 
that they have good queens, and that there is plenty of 
brood in all stages, for this brood is to produce the bees 
which are to live through the winter months; and if, for 
auy reason, there is not plenty of brood at the end of the 
honey harvest, it is easy to tell what the result will be the 
following spring. 

If any colonies are found that have been short of brood, 
the queen should be changed for a good one, and brood from 
those which have an abundance be given them so that they 


good quality for winter. 





can build up so as to be sufficiently strong in bees before 
cold weather sets in. If by any means, after all our pre. 
cautions, the 20th of October finds us with weak colonies, 
they should now be united, for it is useless to attempt to 
winter very small colonies unless we have some specia] 
place to put them in, which has proven during the past 
to be sufficiently equal to the wintering of such small colo- 
nies. 

Again, we wish to know that all have honey enough, of 
Good quality in honey has much 
to do with the safe wintering of our pets; in fact, I believe 
more than any one thing which can be named; and he who 
does not pay any attention to this matter cannot expect to 
succeed to any great extent. 


But what is good quality in honey ? may be asked. If 
we look to Nature for an answer—that Nature which pre- 
served our bees all through the thousands of years before 
man began to keep them for the profit in them—we shall 
find that, as a rule, the honey whicha colony left undis- 
turbed by man has in store, is that which has been on the 
hive long enough so that it is thoroughly ripened, having 
that rich, good quality we all like so well. Now such honey 
as this cannot be gotten just at the close of the season, 
where the extractor has been used till the very last thing, 
as many novices, and even older ones, persist in doing, leay- 
ing only the thin, watery stuff which comes at the time of 
the year when extracting is usually left off, for the bees 
to live upon. In my opinion, upon the injudicious use of 
the extractor has been chargeable much of the loss of bees 
in wintering during the past quarter of a century ; for in 
nearly every instance where we have heard of large yields 
of honey taken with the extractor late in the season, we 
were almost sure to hear of a corresponding loss of bees by 
the same persons the next spring. 


To overcome this difficulty it is better to set aside 
enough combs of thoroughly ripened and sealed honey dur- 
ing the season to winter our bees; and then, when the 
honey-yield is over, exchange combs with the bees; extract- 
ing all that is left in the combs taken this late from the 
bees, if we so desire, or carry it over in the combs to help 
build up the colonies in early spring. if this seems better in 
our sight. In this way we are sure that the bees have such 
honey as they ought to have to winter on. Of course, this 
applies only to those who are prone to extract too closely 
during the earlier honey-flows; but it is a good plan to 
work a few colonies for such combs of thoroughly ripened 
honey to be used in case of emergency, no matter how the 
bees are worked. Each fall finds me with.an average of at 
least two full combs of such honey for each colony calcu- 
lated to be wintered over. 

Another reason why we should not put off preparing 
the bees for winter till cold weather comes, is that, if we do 
this, they cannot well get their winter stores near and 
around the cluster in time for them to settle down into that 
quiescent state so conducive to good wintering, as the) 
should do pricr to November 10th to 15th. To arrange these 
stores, and properly prepare them, requires warm weat!ier, 
hence all will see the fallacy of putting off caring for tiem 
till cold weather arrives. 


To be sure that all have enough honey for safe winter: 
ing, this can be ascertained by weighing a hive filled with 
empty combs, of the same pattern as those which the ees 
arein; or the frames can be taken out and the / ue) 
‘*counted off,’’ as many prefer to do, myself amony tht 
number, as this gives you the whole of the wintering "at 
ter in only one manipulation. 


To be absolutely safe, 30 pounds should be allowe 
each colony to be wintered on the summer stands, 29 
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for each colony to be wintered in the cellar or special 
rep TY. 
wever, if we are willing to look after them when 


spri). opens, 25 pounds for those out-doors, and 20 for those 
ai +. ed under cellar protection, will do well enough; and 
in se.son Of scarcity my bees have gone through safely 
from September till April on 20 pounds for those left out 


pounds for those carried in. 


there is not honey enough, after all are equalized in 

the apiary, to give sufficient stores to all, then draw on 
those combs you have set aside for emergency; and if not 
enough of these, then you will have to resort to feeding. 
As! go over the hives I carefully note the quantity of bees, 
age of the queen, amount of pollen in combs, etc., which is 
tted down on a piece of honey-section, this piece being 


left on top of the hive, so that the next spring I can tell 
just what was in each hive the fall before, so that in case of 
loss | can form some idea of what occasioned it, and also 
tell what is the first thing to be done with each colony when 
spring opens. This little piece of section also helps me in 
deciding what queens to supersede during the next season, 


for on it Il keep quite a record of when the colony swarmed, 
if it did so, how much honey it stored, etc. 


After having the bees prepared as above, they are to be 
snugly tucked up in their chaff and sawdust cushions, at 
any time before the middle of November, when most con- 
venient, after which they are left undisturbed till spring, or 
till placed in the cellar, according to where we winter our 
bees. Onondaga Co., N. Y. 


3 
The Value of Honey as a Food. 


BY PROF. SHUTT. 


The following is part of a very interesting address made before 
the Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Assocation by Prof. Shutt, and reported in 
the Canadian Bee Journal. It would bea good thing if bee-keepers 
could have it copied in their local papers.—Ep1rTor. | 


HONEY AS A FOOD. 


With regard to this matter of the position of honey asa 
food, honey must be classed with the saccharine foods when 
considering its value. In order to appreciate its value intel- 
ligently, I shall have to say something with regard to the 
general food constituents as found in all foods. It will not 
take me more than a few minutes just to outline their nature 
and their composition and function in the animal system. 
We tind that all foods comprise a greater or less quantity 
of the following classes of constituents : Protein or albumi- 
noids, fats, starch and sugar, ash or mineral matter. 


Now, first of all, with regard to protein or albuminoids : 
These materials all contain as an essential element of their 
constitution, nitrogen. Now, if you ask me for an example 
of protein or albuminoids I should at first name the white 
ofan egg, which is pure albumen; it is one of the purest 
forms in which we can obtain protein; then the curd of 
milk and gluten of wheat are others. There are more or 
less pure forms. 

Fat or oil I need not describe to you, because we have 
in so many articles, such as butter and various classes of 
oils, materials that you are perfectly familiar with. You 
know what I mean when I refer to and mention the word 


ith regard to starch and sugars, those are known to 
1€ general chemist as carbo-hydrates. You have already 
learned from what I have said that starch and sugar are 
elated chemically, so that all those substances which come 
eath that head we call carbo-hydrates. Then there 
ash or mineral matter which, in the body, goes to 
1e bone. These substances you understand are pres- 
rreater or less proportion in nearly all our foods, 


Orn 





though not in all; we shall see in that respect honey is not 
a complete food. 

I have said it is absolutely necessary that a complete 
food should contain these. First of all, the body requires 
something to build up its tissues continually. There is 
waste of our tissues due to muscular energy. Every time I 
speak a word or move my arm there is a certain waste of the 
system and this must be replaced ; it is due to the protein 
or albumenoids that repairing of the waste of the body takes 
place, and consequently in order to restore life we must 
have foods which contain a certain proportion of protein or 
albumenoids. Such have this quality of being muscle-build- 
ers, body-builders. They contain nitrogen as an essential 
element. These other materials, fat, and starch, and sugar, 
and so on, do not contain any nitrogen. The chief inten- 
tion with regard to protein and all albumenoids is to build 
up the body and repair the waste which hourly takes place. 


With regard to the fats and sugars, we have materials 
which are useful in keeping up the heat of the body. If you 
put a thermometer in your mouth you will find that the 
temperature is somewhere in the neighborhood of 100 
degrees Fahrenheit. How is that maintained? In the 
same way that heat in the stove is maintained. The wood 
is burned in the stove; the food is burned in the body. It 
is really a process of combustion ; and the combustion of 
fat and starch and sugar within our bodies gives rise to heat. 
Heat is only another form of energy. We know that. 
Therefore we are able to convert the heat produced by the 
combustion of our foods into physical force or energy. So 
that we have in these two substances—fats and carbo- 
hydrates—those materials or constituents which have for 
their cheif functions the development of heat and energy 
within our bodies. 

Of course, the formation of fat takes place; a certain 
quantity of fat within the body is formed and we further 
find that that fat may be formed from either one of those 
three substances, but chiefly from the fat and carbo- 
hydrates of the food. It is important for us to know thata 
complete food must contain all those classes of constituents, 
and that protein or albumenoiés differ, from those others, 
in possession of nitrogen, and that the latter are absolutely 
essential and cannot be left out of our daily diet, from the 
fact that it is necessary to build up the body and repair the 
waste which is constantly taking place. It is also neces- 
sary we should have a due portion of fat, starch, and sugar, 
in order to produce the necessary heat of our bodies, and 
for the purpose of developing energy. 


There is also a certain proportion of mineral matter, or 
ash, required for the development of our bones. 


Having said so much, where does honey come in? 
Honey is not a complete food, it does not contain any pro- 
tein or albumenoids; it is not a body-builder, it does not 
contain any fat, but it is a substance of great value from a 
saccharine standpoint. It consists of sugars, dextrose and 
levulose, principally ; consequently, we have a substance 
which from the food standpoint is strictly comparable with 
sugar. 

The digestibility of food in a large measure limits or 
regulates value. It is not the food we eat that does us good, 
it is the food we digest and assimilate, that is, is converted 
into body-tissue or helps to develop heat and energy. When 
we take cane sugar or syrup into the mouth it is mixed with 
the saliva and converted into the form of glucose, and that 
is the form of sugar which is assimilated and passes into the 
blood and nourishes the body. We have that work already 
done in the case of honey; it is then already in the forms 
of dextrose and levulose, and therefore sugar in honey is 
what we may term a partially digested form; it is at once 
presented in a condition that is immediately assimilable and 
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may pass into the system. From this standpoint we may 
say that 95 parts of honey-sugar are worth 100 parts of cane- 
sugar for the purpose of assimilation. 

We already have been saved the expense, so to speak, 
the physiological expense, of conversion of that sugar into 
assimilable forms. Honey as a food material, turnishes in 
a palatable, wholesome and readily digestible and easily 
assimilable condition, sugar which may act for the produc- 
tion of heat, for the development of energy, and also for 
the formation of fat within the body. From the foregoing 
considerations you see, we could not live on honey alone, no 
matter how desirable from many other standpoints, simply 
from the fact that it does not possess any of these protein 
or albumenoid substances which furnish the necessay nitro- 
gen, neither does it furnish the bone-forming material. I 
think, however, it is one of the most digestible, most agree- 
able, most palatable, and most assimilable of all forms of 
sugar. 

With regard to its position as a medicine I cannot say 
very much. It is usedasademulcent and as an anti-irri- 
tant for affections of the throat and coughs, and soon. It 
is slightly laxative in its character and it has some value as 
a medicine in that direction. But I thiuk it is used medi- 
cinally principally for coughs and colds and affections of 
the throat, although possibly to some extent as a laxative. 
In former times it was employed medicinally to a much 
greater extent than it is now. 


ah 
Rearing Queens— Another Jury Member Speaks. 


BY E. S. MILES. 

I have read the articles on ‘* Rearing Long-Lived Queens 
and Bees,’’ by Dr. Gallup, and since they do not seem to 
commend the queens as now generally reared I have been 
expecting to see some of our queen-breeders defending their 
methods. As the Doctor has left the case with the ‘‘ jury,’’ 
and seems to expect a verdict (see page 471), or at least a 
defense, I beg leave to give a little of my experience with 
queens. 

Now, I cannot site the readers back to 30 or 40 years 
with bees, as I have had bees just 10 years this season. Af- 
ter having all kinds of queens, as to manner of rearing, and 
after having owned several dozen queens from several dif- 
ferent breeders, I wish to say positively that my experience 
has been altogether different from Dr. Gallup’s. When I 
first began with bees I noticed, every now and then, in the 
bee-papers, some one, like Dr. Gallup, who would tell how 
natural-swarming queens were so much better than others, 
that for several years I was afraid to try to rear any queens 
except asI could save cells at swarming-time. After a few 
years’ experience I found that there was a great difference 
in queens from swarming-cells, and I also found thata good, 
fair nucleus would sometimes rear a fairly good queen. 

Now, I use the 8-frame hive, but don’t think that Idon’t 
know a good queen, for I have had two stories and 10-frame 
brood-chambers, and have also known colonies to be in 
large boxes, box-hives, etc., so I know pretty well what a 
queen ought to do here in the way of producing bees. 

I clip every queen as soon as she begins to lay, and keep 
a record, so I can tell, without any chance of making a mis- 
take, whether a queen lives one year or six. Every pur- 
chased queen is clipped before being introduced, so there is 
no chance for superseding without my knowing it. Of all 
the queens I ever purchased or reared by artificial methods 
I never had one that did not get up to 5 Langstroth frames 
of brood; and all but one or two purchased queens filled 
from 6 to 8 of the combs in the 8-frame hives. 

As to the longevity of the queens, I believe the trans- 
portation through the mails, or something that happens to 





them between the place of rearing and their final home, 
does shorten their lives; but that it shortens the lives of 
their workers, I never could see. 


One of the poorest queens I ever saw was a “ super. 
seder.’’ She could fill only 5 frames, and those scattering, 
nearly half the cells missed, and she gave out when less 
than two years old. Another one, I believe the poores; 
queen I ever had, was from a swarming-cell, and as fine and 
large a queen asI ever saw, but absolutely worthless, and 
lived less than a year. 


I have had a great many ‘‘ swarming and superseding” 
queens give out at two and three years. On the other hand, 
some of the most profitable colonies have been ‘‘ mothered” 
by queens reared by the ‘‘ Doolittle method ”’ or moditica- 
tions thereof. I have never had one such give out the second 
year, as the Doctor says they do, and I have had several do 
good, profitable work the third year. 


So I write this not to argue with any one, not to criti- 
cise, but in the hope that some beginner may save valuable 
time in learning how good queens are reared. 


I do not wish to be understood as claiming that natural- 
swarming queens are not good, but only that there are poor 
ones among them; and that queens reared under artificial 
methods from the best stock are worth more than natural- 
swarming queens selected haphazard as to stock. And, 
further, I would as soon have them as swarming queens 
from any stock. 

I hope to hear from more of the ‘‘ jury.”’ 

Crawford Co., Iowa, July 25. 
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The Bee in Ey - of Bees; Damases— 
When, and When Not, Recoverable. 
BY R. D. FISHER. 


1. Definition.—Damages are the indemnity recoverable 
by a person who has sustained an injury, either in his per- 
son, property, or relative rights, through the act or default 
of another. 

2. General Principles.—Whenever an injury is done to 
a right, actual, perceptible damage is not indispensable as 
a foundation of an action; but it is sufficient to show the 
violation of the right, and the law will presume some dam- 
age. 

But no damages are recoverable for a mere inconveni- 
ence attending the existence of a public benefit ; or for any 
lawful act lawfully done, which, if causing damage, is 
damnum absque injuria; or for any act causing no legal! in- 
jury, which is imjuria sine damno ; or for an injury caused 
wholly or in part by the complaining party’s own wrongful 
act, default, or negligence. 

3. Nominal Damages.—Proof of the violation of any 
legal right entitles the injured party to some damages. I! 
no actual damages appear, nominal damages are give! 
the technical injury. 

4. Substantial Damages.—Where actual injury an 
violation of a right are proved, substantial damages may De 
awarded as compensation to the injured party, and in cer- 
tain cases as punishment to the wrongdoer. In arrivi 
the proper amount of damages, the courts follow d ed 
rulse. 

5. Remoteness.—Immediate or consequential dames 
may be considered. No one is held responsible for a 
consequences of his acts or defaults, but only for se 
which the law considers the natural consequences. se 
are either the direct consequences or they are indirect 
all direct consequences, whether they are such as iney ly 
ensue, or such as have naturally ensued in the par 
case, the person guilty of the cause is held absolutely 
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Ss damages as the cause produced naturally but indirectly 
are called consequential. 
in case of fort not involving malice, damages may be 
recovered; not merely for the direct consequences, but for 
su indirect results as might reasonably te expected to 
ensue by a person of ordinary intelligence, or for all the 
ral consequences of the wrongful act. 


ersonal Property; Trespass.—¥or asportation or de- 
struction of his personal property, so that the owner is 
wholly deprived of it, he is entitled to recover its value at 
the time of the trespass. This isthe measure of damages 
for the entire loss of the property. For an injury to it 
there is a right to a proportionate recovery. 

The measure of damages for the conversion of property 
is the value of the property at the time and place of conver- 
sion. The element of damage to be considered in case of 
njury to the person is, the plantiff’s time of loss from busi- 
ness or employment; his loss of capacity to perform the 
kind of labor for which he is fitted; expenses for medical 
services, nursing, and mental and physical pain. The same 
rule will apply to injuries to animals. 

We have set out the above principles of damages for 
the purpose of discovering, if possible, under what branch 
or branches damages may be recovered for injury or losses 
in consequence of keeping bees. Ina previous article we 
reviewed the causes of damages growing out of the nuis- 
ances committed by bees. In this article we desire to re- 
view the rules regarding the bee as a trespasser. One who 
feels aggrieved by reason of trespassing bees may bring an 
action against the owner for damages, and may recover upon 
proper proof and identification of the trespassers for their 
original act of destruction ; and successive actions may be 
brought to recover for damages for the continuation of their 
wrongful trespassing ; but in all these cases damages are 
estimated only to the date of the bringing of each suit (707 
V. }.5 98). 


CAPACITY TO TRESPASS. 


Courts judicially know that bees can not be stabled as 
other animals are; that to do so would destroy their value 
as property. If the owners of houses, grocers, and fruit- 
dealers and fruit-raisers were not careless in leaving attrac- 
tions for them, bees would commit no trespass. They would 
go to pasture among forests, fields and amid flowers. But 
the grocers, fruit-dealers, and fruit-raisers say they are not 
required to screen against bees if domesticated and regarded 
as property; that the law should protect them from the 
ravages of trespassing bees the same as from any other 
trespassing animals. This is true only in so far as identifica- 
tion can be made positive. The instinct of bees is well under- 
stood, but their identification is difficult. The relation be- 
tween fruit-growers and bee-keepers is said to be somewhat 
Strained. The former claim it to be fair to compel the bee- 
keeper to feed his bees at home in seasons when they would 
itherwise prove a nuisance and damaging trespassers to his 
neighboring fruit-grower. Whether it would or would not 
be possible to keep bees at home by feeding them heavily is 
an open question. But this plan would entail a heavy tax 
upon the bee-keeper. Would it be just to make the bee- 
keeper pay this when, quite likely, the cracked and rotting 
fruit which the bees would take from the neighbor’s orchard 
has been produced, at least has set, because of the labors in 
pollination of these same bees ? When bees find a fair sup- 
ply nectar in the flowers within reach of the hive 
they prefer that to fruit, and few bees then attack fruit. 
But it is not at all sure that liberal feeding will keep all of 
es at home, or nearly all of them, from trying to get 
iruit sugar or juices. 

The next suggestion is that of moving away if the cost 
be less than feeding. But can the bee-keeper get 





away from the fruit-grower? If the extensive fruit-grower 
can sue and collect damages for injuries to the fruit on his 
1,000 trees, the owner of one tree, and 1,000 owners of trees 
within flying distance of an apiary, can also collect. If an 
abundant bee-pasture happens to exist a few miles away, 
the solution is easy and moving is practical. But this is 
usually of short duration ; civilization and improvements, 
farms and fruit-gardens, soon follow, and the cry is again, 
**Move on!"’ On the other hand, it is claimed that the 
damages to fruit alleged to be due to bees is too remote and 
uncertain ; and, as already stated, the benefits from pollina- 
tion are equal to the damages. Few,if any, cases have 
reached the higher courts, and the judgment in the lower 
courts are largely based upon actual damages proved, and 
identification of the trespassing bees. 
INJURY TO PERSON OR PROPERTY. 

A small son of an Indiana farmer left the team he was 
driving, near some bee-hives, while he chased a squirrel. 
The horses backed the wagon into the hives, and the ani- 
mals were so badly stung that they died. The boy was also 
stung so badly that he lost the sight of oneeye. It was 
held that the boy’s contributing negligence occasioned the 
injury and resulting damages, and no recovery could be 
had. 

An Iowa farmer maintained a hitching-rack at the road- 
side in front of his residence. Near by, but within his in- 
close, he kept a number of stands of bees. A neighbor vol- 
untarily hitched his horses to the rack. A swarm of bees 
settled upon the animals, causing them to break the tethers 
and run away. In their flight they collided with a team and 
vehicle going in an opposite direction, and both teams and 
vehicles were damaged. It was held that the hitching of 
the horses near the bees was a voluntary act, andthe attack 
by the bees was too remote to justify a recovery from the 
bee-keeper for the joint damages suffered by the owners of 
the wrecked outfits. 

In the case of Earl vs. Van Alstine (8 Barbour, 630), the 
New York Supreme Court held that the owner of bees is not 
liable, at all events, for any accidental injury they may do; 
that one who owns or keeps an animal of any kind becomes 
liable for any injury the animal may do, only on theground 
of some actual or presumed negligence on his part. It was 
alleged in this case that defendant owned and wrongfully 
kept fifteen hives of bees in his yard adjoining the public 
highway, and that the plaintiff's horses, while traveling 
along the public highway, and passing the place where the 
bees were kept, were attacked and stung so severely that 
one died and the other was greatly injured. A judgment of 
$71 was appealed from, and the court, in revising this judg- 
ment, said: *‘In an action against the owner of bees for an 
injury done by them to the plantiff’s horses while traveling 
along the highway where the bees were kept, it appears 
that the bees had been kept in the same situation for nine 
years, and there was no proof of any injury ever having 
been done by them, but, on the contrary, neighbors testified 
that they had been in the habit of passing and repassing 
the place frequently, without having been molested. This 
rebutted the idea of any notice to the bee-keeper, either 
from the nature of the bees or otherwise, that it would be 
dangerous to keep them in that situation, and hence he 
could not be made liable.”’ 

If damages be done by any domestic animal kept for 
use or convenience, the owner is not liable to an action,with- 
out notice (77 /ohn, Rep., 339). The utility of the bees no 
one will question, and hence there is nothing to call for the 
application of very stringent rules in their case. However, 
the question whether or not the keeping of bees near a 
highway subjects their owner to a responsibility which 


would not otherwise rest upon him has not, to our knowl- 
edge, been passed upon.—Gleanings in Bee-Culture. 
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. Questions and Answers. 
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CONDUCTED BY 
DR. O. O. MILLER, Marengo, Il, 


The Qaestions may be mailed to the Bee Journal office, or to Dr. Miller 
direct, when he will answer them here. Please do not ask the 
Doctor to send answers by mail.—EDIToR.| 





- Getting Winter Stores- ‘Denver Convention. 

1. I started a new colony in June by taking out 2 frames 
of brood from an 8-frame hive. Now the old hive has the 
2 outside frames full of honey, all capped over, and the 
most of the brood-frames are 3, fullof honey. I putona 
super of sections, and they are working in them—have the 
middle rows filled and capped. What I wish to know is, if I 
take out 1 or 2 of the outside frames that are filled with 
honey, and put in a frame with a full sheet of foundation, 
can they draw it out and fill it before cold weather? and 
will it stop them from working in the supers? The reason 
I want to take it out is for feed in the new hive this winter. 
I would put it in the new hive about the last of October or 
first of November. This is my first season with bees. 

2. I expect to be in Denver the first week in September, 
at our Letter Carriers’ Convention. Could I attend one of 
the bee-keepers’ sessions, while there ? MISSOURI. 





ANSWERS. 
pends entirely 


1. Whether the bees can fill up again de- 
upon the harvest. The chances, however, 
are that storing will not yet stop with you, and in case the 
vacancy was not filled it would be an easy thing to return 
the combs removed. As two of the eight combs have no 
brood in them, and the remainder are only about one-fourth 
tilled with brood, there is some danger that the colony may 
go into winter quarters weak in bees. Therefore when you 
take away the frames of honey, put the frames of founda- 
tion in the middle of the hive, so as to encourage the rearing 
of brood. There is danger that in taking away outside 
combs you may take away all the polien in the hive. Tak- 
ing away honey from the brood-nest will not stop storing in 
the super if there is enough storing for both, but, of course, 
what goes into the brood-chamber will be that much less in 
the super. 

2. The sessions of the convention at Denver will be 
open to the public. At the same time it will be to your ad- 
vantage to become a member of the Association. 


>. 


Foul Brood. 


I have had bees for some time, but never had any expe- 
rience with foul brood until last spring, when I first noticed 
it in one colony, and they increased and threw out a swarm 
and left a good colony in the old hive. The brood that died 
was coffee-colored, and now almost all the other colonies 
have it. Will they breed and swarm with it? I thought at 
first it was chilled, as we have had so much bad weather. 
What shall I do with it? I do not want such a mess around. 
We are in need of an inspector here. If there is a cure for it 
besides fire, I would like to know it. OHIO. 


ANSWER.—The best thing you can do is to get Dr. How- 
ara’s pamphlet on foul-brood, and also read up the instruc- 
tions given in your text-book. You are entirely right in 
thinking a foul-brood inspector is needed. A good foul- 
brood law should be enacted in every State, 
officers to carry it out. 


with proper 


—-— 


Troubles in Introducing Queens. 


1. [ have some trouble introducing queens, but I never 
had so much before, with 3 colonies as follows: One swarm 
1 month ago; I divided colonies and left one queen-cell; it 
did not hatch ; and then I took a laying queen, placed over 
frames, as usual, and after being over frames 4 days I let 





her out, expecting her to be all right, but she was crippled 
so she died before I could get her. Two queens were lost in 
fertilization, and the bees set to biting wires, and I know 
what that means. I considered it too late for dividing and 
cut out cells. The queen is lost. Now, is there any way to 
bring bees totime? ‘There are plenty of bees in said hives. 
I am sure there is no queen as theré are no eggs, nor laying 
workers, as yet. 
2. Now suppose I buy queen-cells, placing them in hives, 
would that way be allright? I have no cells myself, but 
can get some. 
3. Is it safe to carry them 4 miles, asI have found out 

it takes a very small jar to kill a queen in the cell. 
ILLINOIS. 
ANSWERS.—1. It is possible that the difference in the 
season had something to do with the trouble. When honey 
is coming in in a flood, bees are much more tractable about 
accepting a new queen than they are in time of dearth. 
Perhaps you might succeed better if you did not have to 
open the hive to liberate the queen. The opening the hive, 
especially in the time of scarcity, when robbers are ready to 
pounce in whenever a hive is opened, is likely to make the 
bees hostile to the new queen. Opening the hive in the 
evening, when robbers have stopped flying, is safer. It is 
also safer to have the queen liberated without opening the 
hive at all, letting the bees do the liberating by having 
them eat through the candy of an introducing-cage. You 
might try Simmins’ method of direct introducing: Let the 
queen fast half an hour before introduction, and then smoke 
the bees at the entrance, open the hive and smoke a little 
on top and then let the queen run down between the top- 
bars. 
2. Very likely the queen-cells would work all right, al- 
though you are never entirely sure what whims a stubborn 
colony may take. 
3. Pack the cells in cotton, put them in a breast-pocket 
where there is no danger of their being chilled, and they 
will carry all right if you do not do any high jumping. 


————» oo 


Bisulphide of Carbon for Fumigating. 


1. How much bisulphide of carbon will it take to treat 
two or three thousand pounds of comb honey ? 
2. What is the cost of it? And could you get it for me? 
WISCONSIN. 

ANSWERS.—1. I don’t know as I can give a definite 
answer. Something depends on the size of the quarters 
that contain honey, and the closeness of the walls. Ina 
large room much more would be needed than in a small 
space, and more will be needed if cracks allow the escape of 
the vapor. If honey is closely confined in small space | 
should say at a guess that a quart would be enough, perhaps 
less. 
[2. We have investigated the matter and find that we 
can furnish bisulphide of carbon in pint (one-pound) cans, at 
40 cents a pint, by express, not prepaid; 2 pint cans, for 75 
cents. Address all orders to the office of the American bee 


Journal.—EDITOor. | 
—~—> 


A Queen Experience. 


Desiring to Italianize my bees, I purchased 3 se 
tested queens, and on receipt of them, June 26, removed the 
old queens and introduced the Italians by placing the caves 
over the frames of colonies 1 and 2, and started No. © by 
giving 2 frames of brood from No. 1, and one frame of honey 
from No. 2. No. 1 was a very strong colony of hybrids nd 
had almost filled an ‘*Ideal’’ extracting super at the te. 
July 4 I examined 3 colonies and found all three queens | 10W 
easy to find them compared with black ones). Nos. 2a 
had eggs and larve, but not No. 1; however, as the q..°e" 
was there, I thought it wasallright. July 12I foun: ™) 
Italian queen missing in No. 1, and still no eggs and « a 
few capped brood. I looked over the frames carefull) :n¢ 
found 2 small queen-cells, one opened naturally, anc one 
torn open at the side. I did not know what to de, ’ 
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afte replacing all the frames, I founda bunch of bees on a | time yellow blood by means of imported Italians, I found a 
pie of board on the ground, and on examination found a | constant tendency toward black. At the same time there 


4 black queen, so small was she that I would never have 


B fot her among all the other bees. I removed herand sent 


ther queen at once, but as the breeder was out of his 
ow ueens I putin a frame of brood and eggs from No. 3, 
on y 16. Now this colony, No. 1, had been practically 
que less for 21 days, upto July 16. Ten days later (the 
oth. | found a big. yellow queen, one frame full of eggs, 
an me larve floating around in the milky food in several 


»w, then, isn’t this a record-breaker for queen-rearing 
in 1 days time from brood to laying? and some of the 
br from the new queen was surely several days old; it 
lay in the bottom of the cells curled up so as almost to com- 
plete the circle. What do you think of it? I clipped her 
wings at the same time. NEw YORK. 

NSWER.—Your supposition is that from brood given 
July 16 a queen was reared which July 26 had brood several 
days old. Suppose the larve were only two days old; then 
the queen must have laid the eggs five days earlier, July 21. 
That leaves five days from the starting of a queen-cell to 
the laying of eggs. You are most surely mistaken in your 
supposition. Noqueen could possibly be reared in five days 
from the starting of the cell, to say nothing of an interval 
between hatching and fecundation, and another interval be- 
tween fecundation and laying. It isa week from the time 
the cell is sealed till the young queen emerges, and if the 
queen emerges five days after the starting of the cell, the 
cell must have been started two days after it was sealed! 
You will probably ask me where that nice, laying queen 
came from. I don’t know, but there are more ways than 
one to account for her presence, one way being that she was 
the same queen that was introduced; for you saw her in the 
hive eight days after she was introduced; for if the bees 
would tolerate her for eight days they might have kept her 
along till after the rearing and rejecting of the little black 
It is also possible that the black queen was an in- 
terloper from outside, and that the yellow queen was reared 
in that properly opened cell that you found July 12, the egg 
having been laid by the introduced queen when she was 
first introduced. 


jueen. 


- —_ oe” _ 


Bees Turning Black. 


_ Can you explain the following (to me) funny happen- 
ing ? Our bees last year were all Italians but this year they 
are, except a couple of colonies, black. Now there has been 
no black queen given them. No. 1 had, last year, a beautiful 
Italian queen. She superseded last summer and now sstill 
has that queen, but all the bees have turned black. We had 
two swarms from three colonies, a beautiful swarm of Ital- 
ians, and they have turned black. Nearly every colony in 
the yard has turned to blacks. Some are bright Italian and 
some are blackish, but they all came from Italian mothers 
f our own, and the bees turn black whether the queen is 
bright or dark. We got a couple of queens this year—bright, 
golden-colored ones—and their bees are black too. Our 
veautiful, large Italians, which every one admired, are 
slowly but surely getting smaller and blacker every day. 
Will you kindly explain this ? ILLINOIS. 
ANSWER.—If there were not internal evidences that 
your letter is from one of the gentler sex, I should be in- 
clined to say, ‘* My dear sir, you are quite mistaken in some 
f your views. Bees don’t gradually become darker day by 
day. You must be more careful in your observations.’’ But 
get into controversey with a lady—never. 
{don’t know why your bees have changed as they 
fave, is the only answer I happen to have that will meet 
ll t requirements of the case. I'll tell you, however, a 
f my own experience, and then you may not feel that 
S are treating you so much worse than they do 


iger ago than you probably know anything about I 
Sot lt lian blood, but I found it was changed to something 
*% deal darker, and in spite of obtaining from time to 





seems to be a tendency on the part of the queens toward 
lighter color, and I think there must be something in this 
climate that makes the queens lighter than in Italy. As 
long as I did not clip queens, there was a chance to 
be mistaken in some things. A certain colony would have 
an Italian queen and three-banded workers. Ina year or 
two the workers would average very much darker, although 
the queen would be just as light as ever—prehaps a little 
lighter. As a matter of fact, there had been a change of 
queens, and the new queen having met a black drone, her 
progeny resembled blacks as much as Italians. When this 
queen was again superseded (remember that every queen as 
a fule is superseded), the workers were darker still, and so 
long as black drones were in the majority in the surrounding 
vicinity this blackening process went on. Only by con- 
stant weeding out of queens with darker workers could the 
bees be kept respectably yellow, and yet the vexatious thing 
about it was that some of the very best harvests were made 
by those colonies that lack somewhat in color, and to-day I 
am breeding from a queen that is not pure yellow, just be- 
cause I want honey more than color. 

So I can only give you the doubtful comfort of saying 


that you may expect a continuance of a tendency toward 
darker color in the future asin the past. 





Fastening the Queen on Foundation. 


In your first answer in the first column of page 475. you 
seem to think it noteworthy, if not strange, that ‘* Califor- 
nia’’ didn’t make a success of fastening queens on founda- 
tion in lower stories. 


Why, how can it seem even noteworthy? I don’t see 
how anyone could make a success of it. I am quite sure (al- 
though I never tried it) that the poor things would soon die, 
whether in the lower or upper stories,and no matter 
whether you fastened them with glue, melted wax or pins, 
on foundation or combs. 

Don’t you think you should be careful how you try to 
induce bee-keepers to try such risky practices ? 

SKEPTIC. 

ANSWER.—I do not for a moment suppose it would be a 
success to fasten queens on foundation either ‘‘ with glue, 
melted wax or pins.”’ Indeed, it is reasonable to believe 
that no queen fastened in such a way could live more than 
eight or ten years. But has ‘‘ Skeptic ’’ the right toassume 
that I had any of these plansin mind? Before he is too 
hasty in condemning a thing which he himself admits he 
has not tried, let him try fastening the queen by some 
humane plan. Has he ever tried fastening one with a 
string ! 





The Buffalo Convention Report is issued in pamphlet 
form, size 6x8% inches, 80 pages and cover. Besides a full 
report of the proceedings of the 32d convention of the 
National Bee-Keepers’ Association, held in Buffalo, N. Y., 
Sept. 10, 11 and 12, 1901, it contains fine half-tone portraits 
of all the officers and directors of the Association ; also the 
Constitution. a list of the membership up to the end of 
1901, and the two latest bee-songs—‘‘ The Hum of the Bees 
in the Apple-Tree Bloom’”’ and ‘‘ Buckwheat Cakes and 
Honey.” We believe it is the finest ever gotten out for the 
Association. Of course, all members of the Association 
receive a copy free, but there are thousands of our readers 
who are not yet members, but whoshould have this valuable 
Report. Better send for a copy,if you have not yet re- 
ceived one. Price, postpaid, 25 cents, or with the American 
Send all orders to 

Better order soon, 


Bee Journal one year—both for $1.10. 
the office of the American Bee Journal. 
before all are gone. 
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QUEENS! § 


Buy them of H. G. QUIRIN, the largest 
Queen-Breeder in the North. 

The A. I. Root Company tell us our stock is 
extra-fine; Editor York, ot the American Bee 
Journal, says he has good reports from our 
stock from time to time; while J. L. Gandy, of 
Humboldt, Nebr., has secured over 400 pounds 
of honey (mostly comb) from single colonies 
coutaining our queens. 

We have files of testimonials similar to the 
above. 

Our Breeders originated from the highest- 
— Long-Tongued Red Clover Queens in the 

Jnited States. 

Fine Queens, promptness, and square deal- 
ing, have built up our present business, which 
was established in 1888, 


Prices of GOLDEN and LEATHER- 
GOLORED QUEENS,  aaeed ul —y 





EO Pe a en ake 
| Ra ee ere ee 1.00 5.00 9.00 
Selected Tested ............. 1.50 8.00 
Extra Selected Tested, the 

best that money can buy.. 3.00 


We guarantee safe arrival, to any State, con- 
tinental island, or any European country. Can 
fill all orders promptly, as we expect to keep 300 
to 500 Queens on hand ahead of orders. Special 
price on 50or 100. Free Circular. Address all 
orders to 


Quirin the Queen-Breeder, 


PARKERTOWN, OHIO. 


{Parkertown is a P. O. Money Order office,) 
15A 26t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


Bottles, 
‘ods, 


| Honey 
Dealers.... 
G. G. STUTTS GLASS GO., 


Manufacturers, 
145 CHamBers St, NEW YORK.N.Y. 


Write for illustrations. 


Adel or Golden Carniolan 


Adel bees are Golden Carniolans. ‘There’s no 
Cyprian, Syrian nor Italian blood in them. 
Adels are the original yellow-banded bees. 
Adel me:ns “Superior.” Try them and see if 
they are not superior. Reared by new process. 
A fine tested Breeding Queen for 75 cents. 
Everything guaranteed. 


2oAtf HENRY ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 


% TO START YOU IN BUSINESS 


We will present you with the first ® you 





of every 
descrip- 
tion 











take in to start you in a good paying busi- 
ness. Send 10 cents for — ~<a of samples 
and directions how to beg 


DRAPER PUBLISHING CO. Chicago, His, 


The Emerson Binder 


This Emerson stiff-board Binder with cloth 
back for the American Bee Journal we mail for 
but 60 cents; or we will send it with the Bee 
Journal for one year—both for only $1.40. Itis 
a fine thing to preserve the copies of the Jour- 
nal as fast as they are received. If you have 
this ‘‘Emerson” no further binding is neces- 
sars. 





GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
144 & 146 Erie Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Buying and Rearing Queens. 


I was very much interested in Dr. 
Gallup’s articles about queens, and 
have just read what Mr. Alley says, on 
page 519. I have bought queens from 
nearly every queen-breeder in the 
United States, and my experience has 
been that 9 of every 10 queens I have 
purchased are worthless, while 50 per- 
cent of the queens I rear myself under 
the swarming impulse are fully up to 
the standard. I bought 5 queens in 
1901 of a Texas breeder who is now out 
of business, the bees from one of these 
having produced for me, this season, 200 
pounds of surplus honey, while the 
other four have not produced a single 
pound. 

I believe that all queen-breeders, re- 
gardless of the methods they follow, 
will produce some good queens, and I 
think it wrong to condemn them, but 
rather we should encourage them, for 
what improvements we have made we 
are indebted to them for the same. 

M. D. ANDEs. 

Sullivan Co., Tenn., Aug. 15. 





Bees Have Done Poorly. 


My bees have done very poorly so 
far, as it has been raining the most of 
the time since spring opened ; in fact, 
I had to feed all through June, there 
being only one day the bees got to 
work on basswood, and there was so 
much water on the trees that they could 
do but little that day. They have been 
doing fairly well since July 20. so I 
hope I will not have to feed them this 
winter. 

I winter my bees in an open shed 
where they are protected from the east, 
west and north wind, and are perfectly 
dry and well packed in straw, so noth- 
ing is exposed but the front. I have 
never lost any, and when I unpacked 
them the last of March they were all 
rearing brood, and have kept strong 
allsummer. I got only 3 swarms, and 
those by dividing. J. M. BuTLER. 

Mercer Co., Ill., Aug. 10. 





A Fairly Good Season. 


This has been a fairly good honey 
season here, in North Idaho, and I 
think the honey crop will be very good. 
The season here is much shorter than 
in the Eastern States, owing to the 
cold rains late in the spring and early 
in the fall. 

I started with 25 colonies last spring, 
and have increased to 70. Bees are 
filling supers with fine white clover 
honey. 

The farmers here are seeding their 
farms to grasses toa great extent, such 
as red and white clover, alfalfa, etc., 
which makes fine pasturage for bees. 

Is it a fact that bees do not gather 
honey after Aug. 10, to any extent, in 
any of the Eastern States. or, in fact, 
any part of the country ? Do you know 
how much honey has been gathered by 
a colony of bees after that date? The 
statement has been made by a person 





To make cows ray, use Sharples Cream Separators. 
Book Business Dairying& Cat.212 free.W.Chester,Pa 


, $30.00 
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Dittmer’s Foundation | ! 


Retail—W holesal 


Iahhi 





I use a PROCESS that produces EVERY 
ESSENTIAL necessary to make it the BEST 
and MOST desirable in all respects. My PRo.- 
CESS and AUTOMATIC MACHINES are my 
own inventions, which enable me to SELL 
FOUNDATION and 


Work Wax Into Foundation For Cash 


at prices that are the lowest. Catalog givin 


Full Line of Supplies, 


rices and samples, tree on applicati 
WAX WANTED.” = 


GUS. DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 


Low Round Trip Rates, via 
Union Pacific, from Mis- 
souri River, 

To Denver, Colorado Springs, 

and Pueblo, Colo., July 1 to 

13, inclusive, Aug. 1 to 14, 23 

to 24, and 30 to 31, inclusive. 


with 
BEE 





$15.00 


To Denver, Colorado Springs, 
and Pueblo, Colo., June 25 to 
30, inclusive, July 14 to 31, in- 
clusive. 


To Salt Lake City and Ogden, 
Utah, Aug. 1 to 14, inclusive. 


$19.00 
$26.00 


$28.00 


To Glenwood Springs, Colo., 
July 1 to 13, inclusive, Aug. 1 
to 14, 23 to 24, and 30 to 31, in- 
clusive. 


To Salt Lake City and Ogden, 
Utah, July 1 to 13, inclusive, 
Aug. 23 to 24, and 30 to 31, in- 
clusive. 


To Glenwood Springs, Colo., 
June 25 to 30, inclusive, July 
14 to 31, inclusive. 


To Salt Lake City and Ogden, 
Utah, June 25 to 30, inclusive, 
July 14 to 31, inclusive. 


$31.00 
$32.00 


$49.00 
$45.00 


Correspondingly Low Rates 
From Intermediate Points, 


To San Francisco or Los An- 
geles, Calif., Aug. 2 to 10, in- 
clusive. 


To Portland, Oreg., Tacoma 
and Seattle, Wash., July 11 to 
21, inclusive. 


Full Information Cheerfully ! 
nished on application to 


E. L. LOMAX, Gc. Pp. « T.A., 


27Atf OMAHA, NEB 


Tennessee Queens 


Daughters of Select Imported 


ure 








Italian, Select long-tongued 
‘Moore’s), and Select, Straight 
5-band Queens. Bred 3% es 
apart, and mated to ect 
drones. No bees owne: th- 


in 2% miles; none ure 
within 3, and but few w thi 
5 miles. No disease. 2 ars 
experience. WARRA ED 
XUEENS, 75 cents h; 

ESTED, $1.50 each is- 
count on large orders. 





Contracts with dealer spe 
cialty. Discount after ist 
Send for circular. 
JOHN M. DAVIS _ 
14A 26t SPRING HILL, T N. 





Please mention Bee Jour ‘a! 
when writing advertise’ >. 
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WINTER VIEW OF THE HOME APIARY OF W. H. HEIM, OF LYCOMING CoO., PA- 
(See page 548.) 





COLORADO 


Arriving Omaha 
Arriving Denver 


October 31, Igo2. 










ONE NIGHT TO DENVER 


ON THE 


Chicago, Union Pacific and North-Western Line 


Leaving Chicago daily at 6.30 p.m. 


Another train leaves Chicago at 11.30 p.m. daily, arriving Denver 7.55 a.m., 
second morning. 


The Best of Everything in Modern Transportation Service. 


$25.00 
CHICAGO TO DENVER, COLORADO SPRINCS AND PUEGLO AND RETURN. 
rickets on sale on various dates through the summer, and from August 30 


to September 10, inclusive, covering the time of the National Boe-Keepers’ 
Convention at Denver, September 3-5, Ig02. Tickets are limited for return 


For tickets and descriptive booklet on Colorado apply to agents of the 
North-Western-Union Pacific Line at 


Broadway - - - NewYork 301 MainStreet - - Buffalo 12th Floor Park Building, Pittsburg 
Broadway - - - NewYork 212 Clark Street - - Chicago 234 Superior Street - Cleveland 
hestnut Street - Philadelphia 193 Clark Street - - Chicago 17 Campus Martius - Detroit 
hestnut Stre Philadelphia 435 Vine Street - Cincinnati 126 Woodward Avenue Detroit 
Washing treet - Boston 53 East Fourth Street - Cincinnati 2 Fast King Street - Toronto 
Washington Street - Boston 507 Smithfield Street Pittsburg 60 Yonge Street - - Toronto 
McCuULLOUGH, W. A. GARDNER, W. B. KNISKERN, 
rhird Vice President. Genera! Manager. Gen’! Pass’r & Ticket Agent. 


CHICAGO, 


SPEGIAL 


- 7.00 a.™. 
- 7.50 p.m. 








Stock which cannot be excelled. Each variety bred in separate apiaries, 
selected mothers ; have proven their qualities as great honey-gatherers. 


from 





° Have no superior, and few equals. Untested, 
Golden Italians 7 2cut2, ofr $00. 


Red Clover Queens, 


which left all records behind in honey- 
gathering. Untested, $1.00 ; 6 for $5.00. 


Carmiolams ian sh cthers. “Untestea, stone mre BERN 
ROOT'S GOODS AT ROOT’S FACTORY PRICES. 
C. H. W. WEBER, *“°"Cincinnati, oitto. 


‘Successor to Chas. F. Muth and A. Muth. 





lease Mention the Bee 


when writin 
Journal Advertisers ae 











here, that bees do not gather any 
honey to amount to anything after 
Aug. 10, in any part of the country. 
J. A. WATKINS. 

Latah Co., Idaho, Aug. 3. 

| Where there is a fall flow of honey, 
the bees gather after Aug. 10. May be 
some one will answer as to the amount 
a colony has been known to gather 
after that date.—EDIToR. | 





Not Getting Much Honey. 


Bees are not gathering much honey 
this year—too dry andcool. My late 
buckwheat is blooming nicely. I hope 
the bees will do better this fall. I 
started with 26 colonies last spring, 
now have 44, and two swarms went 
to the woods. My bees gathered some 
honey in May. T. G. JONES. 

Lyon Co., Ky., Aug. 16. 





Small Crop of Honey. 


I had to feed my bees the last half of 
June, when we had a sudden flow from 
basswood, which lasted but a few days. 
I have had only 5 or 6 swarms anda 
very small crop of honey. I am expect- 
ing a good flow this fall, as the weeds 
have grown very rank. We had so 
much rain that the farmers could not 
keep their fields as clean as usual. 
There is plenty of heartsease and all 
kinds of weeds. C. P. MCKINNON. 

Hardin Co., Iowa, Aug. 11. 


Bees Dying from Spraying. 


On page 503, I noticed an article on 
‘* Bees dying from spraying when trees 
are in bloom.’’ 

Away back in 1884 or 1885 our State 
Pomologist, Mr. P. M. Auger, re- 
quested that some tests be made to 
prove whether the spraying of trees 
while in bloom would be harmful to 
the bees, or of no benefit to the fruit, 
saying he thought it harmful to both. 
A discussion of the subject followed at 
that meeting of the Connecticut Board 
of Agriculture. The result of it was, I 
was requested to use all precaution 
necessary and make tests that followed 
for 4 or 5 years, selecting isolated loca- 
tions, and these were the results, un- 
l:ke the report of Mr. C. H. Lake: 


1. It did not always kill the bees; 
sometimes a part of the young died in 
larve; others were further advanced. 

2. The poison could be traced in the 
nectar carried to the combs, so that it 
was unsafe from a mercantile view. 
It was not analyzed, but fed to flies, 
etc., and they were killed by it. 


3. The bloom was very much injured 
by the spraying, which in several cases 
was the cause of the whole crop of 
fruit being spoiled. 

The report of results was never pub- 
lished in full, for two reasons, viz: 
1st. it might help to induce the smart 
unbelievers to do considerable damage 
to Nature’s pollenizers; 2d, evil-dis- 
posed persons could use it asa means 
to ruin acrop of fruit, and be out of 
the reach of detection. 

There is a class of citizens in every 
place that are the worst criminals on 
earth; they occupy good positions in 
society, in the church, and in all or- 
ganizations. They have strong influ- 
ence, and they know they own the 
earth but have not yet fenced it in, and 
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they are the vilest enemies to every oc- 
cupation and citizen, but they are out 
of the reach of the law. The law pun- 
ishes not for the act, but for getting 
caught, and they do not get caught. 
To illustrate by a fact: 

A certain minister in my vicinity 
found out that kerosene kills vegeta- 
tion, and proclaimed it broadly,‘‘When 
an obnoxious plant is in my way, a %- 
pint of kerosene oil puts it out of my 
way.”’ 

Not long afterward, various shrubs 
and plants began to die, that were of- 
fensive to various persons. They fol- 
lowed that minister’s advice. 

Another person finding that sweet- 
ened Paris-green water would kill flies 
and other insects, exposed it for that 
reason, and killed off 20 colonies of 
bees. Some time afterward it leaked 
out that, ‘‘I made up my mind those 
devilish bees had to be gotten rid of.’’ 
The bees were the things aimed for, 
some of their honey was eaten and the 
eaters were made sick. 

The law does not reach that class of 
people, but they are everywhere. 

Spraying really does more harm, as 
a whole, than it does benefit. I have 
worked at it, and I have studied it 
closely for more than 20 years. It does 
some good, but that good is limited. 

H. L.. JEFFREY. 

Litchfield Co., Conn., Aug. 13. 





Bachelor Bee-Keepers. 


On page 488, I notice the question, 
‘* Why so many bachelor bee-keepers ? ”’ 
Now as I rank with a few of the best 
men, and as there are only a few who 
do not take the fatal step in early life, 
there is no reason why there should be 
bachelor bee-keepers, for they are the 
sweetest men in all the world. And, 
then, again, they are so wonderfully 
**stuck-up.’’ Perhaps that is why the 
ladies would always be excused. 

Now, if there are any old maids who 
can throw any light on the subject, it 
would be gladly received and highly 
appreciated. C. E. STEVENS. 

San Diego, Calif., Aug. 9. 


Too Cold and Wet. 


It has been too cold and wet this sea- 
son for bees to store any surplus honey. 
Buckwheat is in full bloom here, but it 
does not appear to be yielding nectar 
in large quantities. I have 36 colonies 
of bees in Heddon hives. 

Why do bees have a dislike to a cer- 
tain color of hats? I never wear a veil, 
but I could not go through the apiary 
without getting stung, if I wore a neu- 
tral or mouse-colored hat. A large 
straw hat they do not mind. 

SAMUEL HEATH. 

Armstrong Co., Penn., Aug. 18. 


(No one can tell why bees dislike dark 
colors, any more than any one can tell 
the why of many other things that 
exist. It has often been noticed that 
white or light colors are preferred by 
bees.— EDITOR.) 


Honey-Supply Short. 


The bees are working at present on 
sweet clover, red and white clover, 
heartsease and buckwheat. The honey 
supply here is very short and will not 
be enough for home consumption. 

Up to date, my strongest colonies 








QUEENS—Try Our Stock. 


DAVENPORT, Iowa, Dec. 31, 1901. 
Your queens are fully upto standard. The 
honey os that you sent my brother takes 
the lead. She had arousing colony when put 
up for winter. The goldens can be handled 
without smoke or veil. 

Very truly yours, JoHN THOEMING. 
MONTHS.................... July and August. 
NUMBER OF QUEENS....... 1 6 12 

HONEY QUEENS 


SEN a dati dd veered in ckde $ .75 $4.00 $ 7.00 

EE Gc tddikd 6 eihna« share Ke 1.00 5.00 10.00 
GOLDEN QUEENS 

NES 65 C0 0 deh pran neon $-75 $400 $7.00 

DG ataw sd ccduakedninnnke 1,00 5.00 10.00 


Select tested, $2.00. Breeders, $£.00 each. 
2-frame Nucleus with Untested Queen, $2.25 
each; 3-frame Nucleus with Untested Queen, 


$3.00 each; 6 for $2.75 each. 
B OY WE WANT WORKER 
We furnish capital to start you in busi- 


D. J. BLOCHER, Pear! City, Ill. 
Boys, Girls, oldand young alike, 
ness. Send us 10c stamps or silver for full instructions and a line of 
And Several Other Clover Seeds. 





27Atf Please mention the Bee Journal) 
make money working for us. 
samples to work with. DRAPER PUBLISHING CO.,Chicago, Ill, 





We have made arrangements so that we can 
furnish Seed of several of the Clovers by a 
or express, at the following prices, cash with 


the order: 

5% 10% 253 SOB 
Sweet Clover (white)..... $ .75 $1.40 $3.25 $6.00 
Sweet Clover (yellow).... .90 1.70 4.00 7.50 
Alsike Clover ............ 1.00 180 4.25 8.00 
Wits CIOS occcce ccccee 1.20 230 5.50 10.50 
Alfalfa Clover ........... 80 1.40 3.25 6.00 


Prices subject to market changes. 
Single pound 5 cents more than the 5-pound 


| rate, and 10 cents extra for postage and sack. 


Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, if 
wanted by freight, or 10 cents per pound if 
wanted by mail. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
144 & 146 Erie Street. CHICAGO, ILL 


> 
1902—Bee-Keepers’ Suvplies! 
We can furnish! you with The A. I. Root Co’s 
goods at wholesale or retail at their prices. We can 
save you freight, and ship promptly. Market price 
aid for beeswax. Send for our 1902 —— 
Me H. HUNT & SON, Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich 











your head and hear your sentence.’’ 
of PAGE 23-Bar, 58-Inch Poultry Fence. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 
Wiease mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Try one strip 





If you care to know of its 
California ! Fruits, Flowers, Climate 
or Resources, send forasample copy of Cali- 
ornia’s Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press, 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
per of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
Cendeomely illustrated, $2.00 per annum. Sam- 
ple copy free. 
PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
330 Market Street, - San Francisco,Car, 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


1S GOOD MONEY 
SHEEP MONEY and easy to money 
if you work forus. We will start you in 
business and furnish the capital. Work 
walight and easy. Send 10 cents for full 
wine of samples and particulars. 


DRAPER PUBLISHING CO., Chicago, IIIs. 
and Golden Ital- 


100 COLONIES, sisi 


trame hives,on Langstroth- Hoffmann standard 
frames. My leather-colors took first premium 
at the Minnesota State Fair last year. Delivery 
at any time before winter. (Ample stores guar- 
anteed): Singly, $5; in lots of 20, $4.50 each, on 


“VLR. ANSELL, 


Mille Lacs Apiaries, MILACA, MINN. 

















of Jeather-colored 
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have filled two supers of 28 one-pouny 
sections, while the weaker ones haye 
done about half as well, and stil! som. 
of the weakest colonies have not give, 
any surplus, and I think June 1, 1993 
will be time enough to put on Supers 
for them. J. W. JoHNson 
Stephenson Co., Ill., Aug. 11. 


Light Crop—Too Cold. 


The honey crop is very light: too 
cold. Bees are not making a living. 
Unless it gets warmer it will be neces. 
sary to feed for winter. C. M. Tars. 

Wood Co., Wis., Aug. 9. 


Light Crop of White Honey. 


The present season will go on record 
as phenomenal, not only in the ex- 
treme rainfall, which has exceeded the 
recollection of the oldest inhabitant, 
but in the violence of its storms, which 
have caused washout after washout, 
rendering highways and railroads im- 
passable at times. The aggregate rain- 
fall in this place, according to the of. 
ficial report for the month of July, was 
10.45 inches. 

It is worthy of note, that ‘‘ washout 
after washout’’ was not confined to 
highways and railroads, but has been 
most successful in removing the nectar 
from the blossoms, to the detriment of 
the honey-bee, and the consequently 
wretched impoverishment of the apia- 
rist’s pocketbook. 


It is now a settled fact that nostrain 
on the imagination is necessary to im- 
press vividly the most castial observer 
that the apiarist’s pocketbook, in this 
section at least, must this fall carry 
the impression of having either been 
unsuccessful in an attempt to ‘loop 
the loop,’’ or of having been acciden- 
tally stepped on by the elephant, and 
no *‘ baby elephant ”’ at that. 


We are sorry to have to report so 
light a crop of white honey ; our buck- 
wheat just commenced to produce nec- 
tara few daysago. About 200 pounds 
of comb honey and 400 pounds of ex- 
tracted will comprise our surplus from 
66 colonies, present count; 47 spring 
count. We trust we will have a good 
flow of dark honey. 


As a consolation to my fellow bee- 
keepers who are in the ‘‘ same boat,” 
and without any disrespect to the 
‘*Good Book,’’ or the *‘sky pilots’ 
who so earnestly and faithfully advo 
cate its most excellent principles: 
neither do I wish to cast any reflection 
on the ‘ gentler sex,’’ for I ever have 
in mind that my mother is a woman. 
I would say, but you know it is on 
record that ‘‘ a little nonsense now and 
then is appreciated by the wisest men. 
(Perhaps the quotation isn’t verbatim. 
Asaconsolation to such poorly « licted 
mankind (or it may be wome kind. 
the story is told of a minister ©! tne 
gospel, who, remembering th ach- 
ings of the Master, upon th: dden 
death of one of the oldest mem ers © 
his parish, went immediate]; iter 
his counsel and consolatio: the 
newly-made widow in this he: ite 
bereavement. 


‘*My dear madam,” began goo 
man, ‘‘ this is indeed a great : tion ; 
but you know the Good Boo aches 


us that we must all some tin 
way of all the earth, and 
should all be prepared, for w' 
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Bee-Keepers—Attention ! 


Do not put your money into New Fangled Bee-Hives, but buy a plain, ser- 
yi. cable and well-made hive, such as the regular Dovetailed hive arranged for 


be--way sections. 


Honey-producers of Colorado—one of the largest honey-pro- 


du ing sections in the world—use this style. 
Thousands of Hives, Millions of Sections, ready for Prompt Shipment. 


G. B. LEWIS CoO., Watertown, Wis. 


fp case mention Bee sournal when writing 





27 cents Cash x 
paid for Beeswax. * 


This is a good time 
to send in your Bees- 
wax. Weare paying 
27 cents a pound — 
CASH—for best yel- 


low, upon its receipt, or 29 cents in trade. Impure wax not taken at any price. 


‘ Address as follows, very plainly, 
GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 Erie St., Chicago, I11. 





what hour we may be called in like 
manner.”’ 

“O, yes,”’ she replied, ‘‘ 1 don’t know 
what I would do without the Good 
Book. There is one passage of scrip- 
ture in particular that has been a great 
help to me through my present afflic- 
tion.”’ 

‘To what passage do you refer ?’’ he 
asked, all attention at once as the sub- 
ject of his daily study was mentioned. 

‘‘Well, now,’’ replied the elderly 
matron, and the shadow ofa smile ap- 
peared on her wrinkled features, at the 
fickleness of her memory, ‘‘ I don’t re- 
member whether it is in Psalms or 
Proverbs, but I distinctly remember 
the passage.”’ 

‘* Perhaps I could recall the passage, 
and prompt your memory as to its loca- 
tion, if you would kindly repeat it,’’ he 
quickly made answer,’’ as the deepest 
interest held him in rapt attention. 

‘‘Well,’’ she replied to his request, 
as a hesitating uncertainty, plainly 
depicted on every feature, and in voice 
as well, seemed to take possession of 
her as she endeavored to recall the 
quotation verbatim to the learned man 
who stood before her. ‘‘ The passage 
is, ‘Grin and bear it.’ ”’ 

Fellow bee-keepers, let us, without 
wavering, face the front, continue to 
take the ‘‘Old Reliable’? American 
Bee Journal (which I have taken for 
nearly 19 years), study apiculture, look 
for a better season next year, and do 
not forget the old woman’s quotation, 
whether it is in Psalms or Proverbs or 
not, but ‘‘ Grin and bear it.”’ 

C. W. WILKINS. 

Cortland Co., N.Y., Aug. 11. 


2 DAIRYMEN ARE DELIGHTED 


to meet those wno work for us. Cow keepers sl avs 
have money. We start you in business. You make 
large profite. work. We furnish capital. Send 
10 cents for full line of samples and particulars. 


4 DRAPER PUBLISHING C0., Chicago, Ills. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 












CLOSE SATURDAYS AT 1 P.M.—Our custo- 
mers and friends will kindly remember that 
beginning with July 1, for three months we 
close our office and bee-supply store at 1 
p.m. on Saturdays. This is our usual custom. 
Nearly all otner tirms here begin the Saturday 
afternoon closing with May Ist, but we keep 
open two months later on account of the local 
bee-keepers who find it more convenient to 
call Saturday afternoons for bee-supplies. 
BEE $5.00 per gross for pints; $5.50 for 

quarts; $7.00 for %-gal. Get my 


prices on gallon cans and tin-top tumblers. 


WILTON WELLS, New Albany, Ind. 


Wanted tracted Roney: 
State price, kind and quantity, 


R. A. BUR’ , 199 S. Water St., Ca1caco 
33Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


—Extracted HONEY 

an te Mail sample, and state 

style of package and price 
delivered in Chicago. 


John F. Gampbell, 53 River St.,Ghicago, tll. 


34Atf Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Bees For Sale. 


75 colonies in Improved Dovetaile? 
Hives, in lots to suit purchaser. 
O. H. HYATT, 


SHENANDOAH, Page Co., Iowa. 


ai you want the Bee-Book 


Chat covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, 
send $1.25 to 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


FOR HIS-——— 


‘*Bee-Keeper’s Guide.”’ 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 








MASON JAR BARGAIN 
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Please Mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 





“SEASONABLE OFFERINGS.” 


MUTH’S POUND SQUARE FLINT-GLASS HONEY-JARS, with patent 
air-tight GLASS STOPPERS, at $5.50 per gross. FAR SUPERIOR TO OLD STYLE 


With Corks. Try a gross. 


Just the thing for home market. 


CRATES OF TWO 60-lb. CANS, been used once, in good condition, in lots 


of 5 crates, 40c each; 10 or more, 35c. 


This lot is limited; order at once. 


QUEENS! The Best Money Can Buy! 
_ BUCKEYE STRAIN 3-BANDED are the genuine RED CLOVER WORK- 
ERS. MUTH’S STRAIN GOLDEN ITALIANS can not to be surpassed. Either 


of »ve, 75c each; 6 for $4.00. 
. trial will convince you. 


Selected tested, $1.50 each. 
Send for our catalog of BEE-SUPPLIES. 


THE FRED W. MUTH CO., Front & Walnut Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 
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CuHIcaGo, Aug. 11.—Some comb honey pro- 
duced in 1902 is now on sale. Fancy brings 15c; 
— off in appearance or quality sells at 
13@14¢ for white; amber grades, 2and 3 cents 
per pound less. Extracted is selling at 6@7c 
for white; light amber, 54%@6éc; dark, 5@5\c. 
There is a fair demand tor all gcades and kinds. 
Beeswax steady at 30c. R.A. BURNETT & Co. 


Kansas City, Aug. 16.—The receipts of comb 
honey are increasing; soisthe demand. New 
fancy white comb, l14c; No. 1, 13c; No.2 and 
amber, 124%@l3c. Extracted, white, 6c; amber, 
5@Si¢c. Beeswax, 22@2éc. 

Cc. C. CLEMons & Co, 

CINCINNATI, July 26.—Considsrable stock of 
190L crop fancy comb on the market and sells 
at 14@15c; there is a call for new comb honey, 
as yet none on the market; this market de- 
mands fancy comb; all other grades discoura- 
ges trade. Extracted is in fair demand at 
54@6c for amber and 7@8c for clover. Beeswax, 
2B@We. THE Frep W. Mots Co. 


AvBany, N. Y., Aug. 22.—The demand for 
honey is improving with the unusual cool 
weather, the summer resorters returning home 
hungry. We quote: Extra white comb, 15@16c; 
medium, 14@15c. Noother grades coming yet. 

_We want to caution shippers against ship- 
piug by express, as it arrives almost invariably 
broken. Express companies are stamping the 
cases “Received at owner’s risk,” which seems 
to cause their employes to “ play ball” with it. 
Freight handlers are tiower, more careful, and 
less broken, and much cheaper. We advise 
sending by freight only. . R. Wricut. 


New York, Aug. 11.—New crop comb honey 
from New York and Pennsylvania is beginning 
to arrive in limited quantities. There is a good 
demand for fancy white at 14c, and No. 1 at 13c, 
and aa fine lots will possibly bring 
a little more. Lower grades quiet at from 
10@12c. As to extracted honey, faucy grades 
are in good demand at from 6@6<c for white, 
and 5@5%c for light amber. Southern in bar- 
rels and half-barrels quiet at from 474g@00c per 

allon, according to quality. Beeswax dull at 

rom 27@28c. HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 


CINCINNATI, Aug. 19.—New comb honey is 
not coming inso plentiful, so far. Whatever 
has come in, aud is fancy water-white, has 
brought a good price, and sold to stores from 
15@l6c. Honey kept over from last year, fancy 
sells for 14c. The market for extracted is more 
lively and brings—amber, from 5@5%éc; alfalfa 
water-white, from 6@6%c; white clover, from 
7@i%c. Beeswax, 30c. Cc. H.W. Weerr. 


San FRANcIscO, Aug. 6—White comb. 13@1ic: 
amber, 10@12c; dark, 8@%. Extracted, white, 
5% @—-; light amber, 5 @—; amber, 45,;@—. Bees- 
wax, good to choice, light 27@29c; dark, 25@26c. 

There is not much honey offering from any 
quarter, and market is decidedly against buy- 
ers, particularly for choice to select comb, 
which is in fair request on local account. Ex- 
tracted has to depend on shipping demand toa 
considerable extent, and to secure shipping 
orders prices haveto be regulated by values 
current in other centers. While there is not 
much extracted offering, buyers have not so far 
shown disposition to take hold at any material 
advance on figures lately ruling. 





WANTED! 


Honey and Beeswax. Mail sample and state 
rice delivered Cincinnati. C. H. W. WEBER, 
146-2148 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


2iAtf Mention the American Bee Journal. 





WE can place a few cars of COMB AND EBEX- 
TRACTED HONEY. Will be glad to cor- 
respond with parties having some to offer. We 
also solicit local consignments. 
C.C. CLEMONS & CO., 
306 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


WANTED WHITE CLOVER EX- 
TRACTED HONEY! 
Send sample and best price delivered here; also 
Fancy Comb wanted in no drip cases. 

HE FRED W. MUTH CO. 


T 
32Atf Front and Walnut, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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Please inention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 
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$59%SS55S 
BEE-KEEPERS, 


Save Money by Buying 
Hives, Sections, Brood 
Frames, Extractors, 
Smokers, AND EVERYTHING 


ELSE YOU NEED, OF 


THE W. T. FALGONER MFG, GO., 
Jamestown, N. Y. 


8x Our goods are guaranteed of supe- 
rior quality in every way. 

Send for our large illustrated catalog, 
and copy of 

THE AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER, 

a monthly for all bee-keepers; 50c a year. 
(Now in 12th year. H. E. H1L1x, Editor.) 

ce” W.M.Gerrisn, E. Nottingham, 
N. H., carries a full line of our goods at 
catalog prices. Order of him and save 
freight. 





















oe 


Piease mention Kee Journal when writing. 





INGHAM’S PATENT 

24 years the best. S k 

Send for Circular. SPPIOKETS 
25Atf T. F. BINGHAM, Farwell, Mich. 
Please ention Bee Journal when writing 


— Ll TALIAMN— 


BEES AND QUEENS! 


We have a strain of 
bees bred specially for 
honey - gathering and 
longevity. We feel con- 
fident of giving satis- 
faction. 

‘PRICES: 
for the remainder of this 

season: 
1 Untested Queen 
1 Tested Queen 
1 Select Tested Queen ... 
1 Breeding Queen 
1-Comb Nucleus,no queen 1.00 


- J. L. STRONG, 


204 East Logan St., CLARINDA, IOWA. 
25Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


‘‘What Happened to Ted”’ 


BY ISABELLE HORTON, 

This isa true story of the poor and unfor- 
tunate in city life. Miss Horton, the author, 
is a deaconess whose experiences among the 
city poverty stricken are both interesting and 
This particular short story—60 pages, 
5x64 inches, bound in paper cover—gives 
somewhat of an insight intoa little of the 
hard lot of the poor. Price, postpaid, only 10 
cents (stamps or silver.) Address, 

ISABELLE HORTON, 


227 East OHIO STREET, CHICAGO, ILL, 


$300,000,000.00 A YEAR 


and you may have part of it if you work 
for us. Uncle Sam’s poultry product pays 
that sum. Send 10c for samples and partic 
ulars. We furnish capital to start you in 


business. Draper Publishing Co. Chicago, | Il. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 
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Ro0T'S GO00s > 
“s yOAT ROOT'S PRICES: 


Everything used by bee-keepers. 
POUDER’S HONEY-JARS. Prompt 
service. Low Freight Rates. 
NEW CATALOG FREE. 














Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 
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Dadant's Foundation 3°: 


We guarantee Satisfaction. PUgiy fiamanee Rosanne 


No LOSS. PATENT WEED-PROCESS SHEETING. 
Why does it sell so well ? Because it has always "tem better satis. 


faction than any other. use in 24 years 
there have not been any complaints, but thousands of compliments. 








Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material. 
We sell the best Veils, cotton or silk. 

wwe 
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Bee-Keepers’ Suppli 


Very fine pure-bred BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK Chickens and Eggs 
for sale at very low prices. 





OF ALL 
KINDS ***«« 








Langstroth on the Honey-Bee—Revised 
The classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by mail. 





BEESW AX wanted 
at all times..... 


DADANT & SON, 


Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill, 
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is a great labor-saver. Don’t lift the heavy super, shake and 
brush the bees, cruelly smoke and cause uncapping, stings 
and robbing. 





Use it, and make work a pleasure instead of a dread. 
it, and you won’t be without it again. Price, 25 cents. 


— THE — 


Try e 


clears the extracting-house of bees. 
return. 


The worst robber cannot 
One over each window and door will save you great 








annoyance. If you tier up the supers to rid of bees this is the 
BEST of Escapes. Try it and you will wonder how you got 
along without it solong! Price, 25 cents. Address, 


THE A. I. ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio. 


Also for sale by all our branch houses and agencies, and all dealers in 
bee-keepers’ supplies. 


ABD) 


co. 


144 & 146 Erie Street, 
CHICAGO ILL., 


are headquarters for ROOT’S BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES IN CHICA‘ 
Send to them for their free Catalog. ‘ 
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POPEGP rONGY-HOUS6 Escape ¢ 


SRARC 
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The Porter Spring Escape ¢ 
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